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Section I 

EUROPE, AFRICA, MIDDLE EAST 
INTRODUCTION 



The previous volume has outlined the 
growth of COI/OSS in Washington and the 
development of the functions of its various 
branches. In this section, OSS activity in 
Europe, Africa, and the Middle East is re- 
lated, not by branches, but according to each 
successive target area. 

Eight parts cover: I, North Africa; II, the 
outlying neutral areas, Eire, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Africa, and the Middle East; III, the 
West Mediterranean Islands and Italy; IV, 
small nation resistance groups in the Bal- 
kans, Central Europe, and Scandinavia; V, 
France; VI, the indirect penetration of Ger- 
many from Stockholm, Istanbul, and Bern; 
VII, the final effort against Germany and 
Austria; and VIII, activities in liberated 
Europe up to the termination of OSS on 30 
September 1945. 

Subsequent parts of this Introduction out- 
line relationships with the controlling thea- 
ter commands, as well as the arrangements 
between OSS branches and the various cor- 
responding British agencies who, for the 
most part, assisted OSS in acquiring the 
techniques of modern espionage and under- 
cover warfare. Part II illustrates the im- 
portance in neutral territory of unfailing 
State Department support — difficult for the 
new agency to obtain. 

For reasons given in the Preface to the 
War Report, none of the agency’s personnel 
or representatives has been mentioned by 
name. This policy was followed in spite of 
the importance of individuals in the unor- 
thodox activities of OSS. Secret intelli- 
gence, sabotage and subversion could not be 
run along standard military or bureaucratic 



lines. In the handling of agents the human 
element was primary, and it was discovered 
many times over that a few individuals who 
combined understanding of this factor with 
imagination in operations and objectivity in 
evaluating results could produce far better 
intelligence than could larger staffs which 
attempted to work on a more regular, more 
bureaucratic or more military basis. 

Although external factors accounted for 
much, the notably disparate results of vari- 
ous competing OSS units attested the valid- 
ity of the principle. Such a contrast was 
provided by the large but relatively unpro- 
ductive SI/London staff compared with the 
small SI/Algiers unit which provided for 
Operation ANVIL, the best briefed invasion 
in history, as much information as the Brit- 
ish and French services combined. A simi- 
lar contrast appeared among OSS bases in 
neutral areas. Most of these offices em- 
ployed some fifty American personnel, with 
the exception of OSS/Switzerland, which 
was limited to less than a dozen representa- 
tives but nevertheless acquired the out- 
standing U. S. indirect espionage record, in- 
cluding the exploitation of what the British 
Secret Intelligence Service termed the best 
intelligence source of the war. Similarly, 
the first large-scale COI/OSS operation, 
supporting TORCH, was carried out in the 
field by ten Americans, and the contrast 
extends even to small units attached to 
armies in the field. 

For excellent examples of the various prin- 
cipal OSS activities in Europe, Africa, and 
the Middle East, the following sections 
should be noted: 
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Direct intelligence Sections on South 

France 

Indirect intelligence Sections on OSS/Bern 

Counter-espionage Section on X-2/France 

“Black’ , propaganda Sections on MO in North 

Italy and France 
Building, supporting, Sections on North 

and exploiting re- France and on North 
sistance movements. Italy 

Tactical intelligence Sections on Seventh 
for armies. Army in South France 

and on the West Front 



It should also be noted that full attention 
has been given to significant errors commit- 
ted in the course of OSS operations, as in the 
sections on “Oujda Operations” and on 
“Istanbul”. The lessons learned from them 
were as valuable as the experience gained on 
successful ventures. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF LONDON BASE 



Secret COI/OSS operations in North 
Africa, preparatory to the Allied landings 
there, preceded any similar activity out of 
London by a year and a half. However, the 
first base for COI/OSS operations in the 
areas of the European conflict was estab- 
lished in London in November 1941, and 
agreements concluded there with British in- 
telligence agencies affected OSS activity in 
Europe, Africa, and the Middle East through- 
out the war. Operational and administra- 
tive relations, similar to those established in 
the European Theater, were subsequently 
matched in other theaters. 

Preparations for a London base were made 
as early as August 1941 when General Don- 
ovan arranged for a COI office, which opened 
the following November. In June 1942 Se- 
cret Intelligence (SI), Special Operations 
(SO), and Research and Analysis (R&A) ac- 
tivities were already under way in London. 
By the Following December personnel had 
increased from 31 to more than 100, while 
activities were augmented by the addition of 
Field Photographic, Security, and Commu- 
nications staffs. During 1943 and early 
1944 the base crystallized into its final form. 
Morale Operations (MO) was activated in 
May; Counter-Espionage (X-2) in June; 
Services in September; Maritime Unit (MU) 
in December. In the spring of 1944 Docu- 
ments (CD), Research and Development 
(R&D), and Medical Services were added. 
By that time the authorized personnel had 
increased to more than 2,000, and 14 
branches were active. 

Relations With British Agencies 

The creation of COI .had been warmly re- 
ceived by an Allied nation whose strategic 
military position was poor. British intelli- 
gence services offered training facilities in 



Canada and encouraged the establishment 
of a large base in London. In London COI/ 
OSS would be well placed for operations into 
the Continent and simultaneously could 
follow British guidance in developing tech- 
niques, facilities, training and finally agent 
missions of its own. 

SI, SO and later X-2 had been established 
as the three most secret large branches of 
OSS to correspond to the British Secret In- 
telligence Service (SIS) , Special Operations 
Executive (SOE) and Military Intelligence 
6 (Section V) . SO and X-2 accepted the of- 
fers from their counterparts of complete en- 
tree into the operations and techniques the 
latter had developed during the preceding 
years. In return, SOE and MI-6 (V) each 
demanded knowledge of the developing oper- 
ations of its corresponding OSS branch, and 
a degree of coordination of those operations, 
sometimes verging on control. 

Donovan had early * made it clear that 
Special Operations would fill a role almost 
solely of a military nature, which would end 
with the cessation of hostilities. X-2 had 
been organized for counter-intelligence and 
counter-espionage as late as March 1943, and 
had an exceedingly short period in which to 
acquire the complicated techniques and the 
extensive files which it had taken foreign 
services decades to develop. SO and X-2, 
therefore, had little to lose and years to gain 
by the offer, and shortly moved their prin- 
cipal bases from Washington to London for 
close cooperation with SOE, MI-6 (V) and 
Allied services. 

Secret Intelligence, on the other hand, 
was considered to be of long-range interest, 
a service which could adequately be provided, 
for U. S. purposes, only by independent U. S. 



* See Washington section on Special Activities 
(COI), above. 
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representatives. SI never worked jointly 
with SIS and, as a partial result, encount- 
ered difficulties in mounting operations from 
London. But in the Mediterranean the 
Branch developed agent networks, particu- 
larly from bases under American control 
such as Algiers, which by 1944 far surpassed 
SIS coverage. 

SO. The June 1942 agreement between SO 
and SOE was the first formal arrangement. 
SOE was the British organization responsi- 
ble for aid to resistance, sabotage and similar 
subversive activities, and the need for defin- 
ing its relations with SO was essential in 
order to minimize confusion and duplica- 
tion. 

After a series of joint discussions begin- 
ning in June 1942, a tentative agreement be- 
tween SOE and OSS was approved by the JCS 
in August and confirmed by both agencies in 
September.* This agreement gave each or- 
ganization certain geographic spheres of re- 
sponsibility. All operations conducted by 
either organization would be under the con- 
trol of the agency to which the area con- 
cerned was assigned. 

SOE was designated the responsible 
agency for France, the Low Countries, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, most of Norway, the 
Balkans, the Middle East and West Africa. 
Modifying clauses left the possibility of re- 
vision if Western Europe or West Africa ulti- 
mately became predominantly a U. S. Thea- 
ter of Operations, and reserved to SO juris- 
diction over North Africa, Finland and even- 
tually Bulgaria, Rumania and the northern 
tip of Norway. According to a supplemen- 
tary agreement of January 1943, SO re- 
nounced any independent operations or the 
establishment of an independent opera- 
tional base for Western Europe. SO/Lon- 
don joined SOE in a joint operation for the 
support and direction of Western European 
resistance groups in occupied countries. 
The older, more experienced SOE provided 
SO with agent-training facilities and in- 

* SO War Diary Vol. 12, History Files, contains 
a copy. 



struction. British special equipment, such 
as the S-phone communication device, was 
made available to U. S. agents. 

SOE techniques in sabotage and para- 
chutage were also freely given. SOE had 
made available to OSS the benefit of its 
know-how as early as November 1941. At 
that time a COI liaison officer was accepted 
by the British and given thorough indoctri- 
nation in the latest SOE methods of oper- 
ation. The contribution of such British 
experience later proved invaluable when OSS 
put its own men into the field. SO in re- 
turn gave funds, expert staff assistance, a 
packing station for preparing material for 
resistance groups, badly needed manpower, 
resistance supplies, three sub-chasers for 
Norwegian operations, squadrons of Libera- 
tors for air drop operations and a commmu- 
nication base more efficient than the two 
SOE stations. 

SI. The SI/SIS relationship, which began 
in June 1942, took longer to iron out. Here, 
different, unrelated espionage networks were 
involved. The British again held that inte- 
gration was essential in order to avoid wasted 
resources, prevent the accidental “blowing” 
of agents and assure maximum coverage of 
necessary targets. Moreover, SIS asserted 
that, since it was more experienced and had 
wider coverage already in existence, integra- 
tion should be accomplished by placing SI 
activities under SIS control. American 
members of COSSAC and SHAEF, relying on 
the SIS reputation and wishing to maintain 
cordial U. S. relations, often supported SIS 
arguments. 

The OSS position, however, was that free- 
dom from the knowledge and control of any 
outside power was essential to long-range 
espionage. Over considerable British op- 
position, SI developed direct exchange of 
information with the various foreign intel- 
ligence services represented in London. 
Later, independent SI projects in France 
(VARLIN and Proust)* were mounted. 



* See “SI/North France,” below. 
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However, these were small and the only 
large SI/London project, before the pene- 
tration of Germany in early 1945 was Sus- 
sex* a joint SI/SIS operation. 

Matters came to a head in September 1943 
when the U. S. Theater Command sought 
British opinion before approving implemen- 
tation of JCS Directive 406, which gave OSS 
authority to conduct espionage in the ETO. 
British objections resulted in the Theater 
Command’s disapproval, and in October 
Donovan took the case to the JCS. 

Regarding the British position, his appeal 
observed that the British proposal: 

. . . suggests “coordination” and “agreement,” 
but as employed here the word “coordination” 
means “control” and “agreement” means “de- 
pendence.” 

Physical circumstances permit the British to 
exercise complete control over United States in- 
telligence. . . . The habit of control has grown up 
with them . . . through their relations with refu- 
gee Governments and refugee intelligence serv- 
ices. . . . We are not a refugee government. 

In his conclusion Donovan summarized 
the OSS position as follows: 

Our basic comment is this: We think it proper 
that in strictly physical operations we should not 
only be coordinated but should accept the leader- 
ship of SOE. This we do. But the attempt of 
the British, by reason of their physical control of 
territory and of communication, to subordinate 
and control the American intelligence and coun- 
ter-intelligence service is short-sighted and dan- 
gerous to the ultimate interest of both coun- 
tries.** 

As a result, JCS Directive 155/11/D *** of 
27 October 1943 gave OSS full and unquali- 
fied authority to conduct Secret Intelligence. 
The Theater Command reversed its position 
accordingly and thenceforth the independ- 
ence of OSS long-range espionage was as- 
sured. Although SI/London continued to 
encounter difficulties in running operations, 
SI independence soon produced results out- 
distancing SIS in other theaters. 

* Ibid. 

** Memorandum for the Secretary, the Joint 
U. S. Chiefs of Staff, from the Director, OSS, 18 
October 1943, in Director’s File 12,663, OSS Ar- 
chives. 

*** Washington Exhibit W-40. 



X-2. Meanwhile, the development of X-2 
required establishment of another set of re- 
lationships. In January 1943, British coun- 
ter-espionage authorities decided that sepa- 
rate dealings on this subject with the U. S. 
Army, Navy and Air Force were unsatisfac- 
tory and requested liaison with OSS, as the 
single U. S. agency for all contacts. Ac- 
cordingly, a CE Section of SI was established 
to work closely with British services, and 
thereafter shared British intelligence, con- 
tacts and sources. This CE Section evolved 
into the X-2 Branch in June 1943. 

In contrast to the situation with respect to 
secret intelligence, the benefits OSS derived 
from operating under British control on CE 
matters far outweighed the disadvantages of 
collaboration. Here was a field in which 
OSS would have otherwise been unable to 
participate effectively at all. The British 
provided files, sources for information, oper- 
ating techniques, trained assistance and fa- 
cilities which proved indispensable. It 
would have taken OSS perhaps decades to 
gain by itself the experience reached in only 
two years of British tutelage, and to build 
up the extensive files it was able to copy from 
British sources.* 

R&A. R&A’s relations with the British 
never involved the issue of integration, prob- 
ably because the British felt that the field of 
research, as opposed to espionage and aid to 
resistance, had little bearing on their long- 
range position in Europe. 

MO. MO made unsuccessful efforts to be- 
gin joint operations with the Psychological 
Warfare Executive (PWE) in the summer of 
1943. Since PWE controlled all propaganda 
dissemination facilities in the Theater, close 
collaboration seemed MO’s only chance for 
effective contribution. However, in view of 
the recent clarification of its position with 
respect to other British agencies (Ministry 
of Information and SOE) , PWE feared to in- 
troduce a new element into an already deli- 

* For a full discussion of the special considera- 
tions surrounding the inception of X-2 see vol. 1, 
pp. 188 et seq. 
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cate situation. Furthermore, another U. S. 
agency, OWI, had already been accepted as 
the opposite number of PWE and of MOI. 
Gradually, however, as MO was absorbed 
into the framework of the coordinating 
Psychological Warfare Division of SHAEF, 
collaboration with PWE increased. A num- 
ber of “black” radio, subversive leaflet and 
rumor campaigns were successfully run as 
joint operations by equal partners. 

Communications. An unacceptable offer 
to the new and inexperienced agency was the 
British proposal for joint communications. 
Had it been accepted, OSS would thus have 
revealed its entire operations to the British, 
while the latter would undoubtedly have 
maintained the secrecy of theirs. In Janu- 
ary 1943 the proposal was rejected. 

Fitting Into the Theater Framework 

In London, too, as elsewhere, OSS encoun- 
tered the problems of fitting into the thea- 
ters as control shifted from OSS/Washing- 
ton to the theater commands. The new re- 
lationship called for a practical set-up which 
met as adequately as possible three sets of 
requirements: (1) The Theater Commander 
had to be assured of service for his requests 
and control over the organization and its ac- 
tivities in ETO; (2) JCS requirements for 
service had also to be met and the Joint 
Chiefs’ ultimate authority over OSS recog- 
nized; (3) OSS/Washington had to be given 
proper service. Considerations of security, 
the peculiar nature of OSS personnel re- 
quirements, and the need for unusual equip- 
ment and facilities increased the problem. 

When COI/London was first established in 
November 1941, the office was placed under 
Embassy jurisdiction for both cover and ad- 
ministrative purposes. After OSS came into 
existence in June 1942, this arrangement 
was carried over, and it remained in effect 
even though OSS overflowed its Embassy 
lodgings into its own installations. Both 
Ambassadors Winant and Biddle were fav- 
orably disposed to the organization, and re- 
lations were smooth except for a short pe- 



riod in January 1942 when the Embassy at- 
tempted to supervise the flow of all cable 
traffic. Throughout these early days Amer- 
ican forces were few in number, the invasion 
was far off, and OSS itself was small. 

By the summer of 1942, however, ETOUSA 
found the presence of such an independent 
quasi-civilian agency, conducting highly 
operational activities, incompatible with the 
rigid organizational pattern that had rap- 
idly enveloped the growing Theater. In 
July the Theater Command, probably at SIS 
insistence, demanded to be informed by OSS 
whenever an agent was sent out. In August 
JCS ordered that no OSS activities be under- 
taken without the Theater Commander’s 
consent. 

Meanwhile OSS/London, too, was finding 
its civilian status a growing handicap which 
neither the Embassy connection nor over-all 
responsibility to the Theater Command 
could solve. Great numbers of personnel 
were needed to implement new projects; sup- 
plies had to be drawn and billets obtained; 
some mechanism to enable quick movement 
of personnel was required. Difficulties were 
enhanced rather than eased by the weak 
nature of the first over-all directive from JCS 
in December 1942 (155/4/D). * The terms 
were vague and operational activities limited 
to those in support of psychological warfare. 

All these factors led OSS/London to seek 
its incorporation into the Theater frame- 
work as a military unit. In late February 
1943 the Strategic Services officer formally 
requested militarization in a memo to the 
Adjutant General-ETO. Further pressure 
followed, and finally, on 4 June, OSS/Lon- 
don was officially established by the Theater 
as a military detachment, responsible to the 
AC of S, G-2 ETOUSA. Henceforth all per- 
sonnel and projects for OSS/ETO must have 
prior Theater Command approval. This 
arrangement was supplemented in October 
by implementation of JCS 408, which defined 
the organization’s activities in ETO as well 
as its responsibility to G-2 ETOUSA. 

* Washington Exhibit W-33. 
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New jurisdictional complications arose 
early in 1944 with the activation of SHAEF. 
It was clear that the activities of OSS, which 
was now formally within the ETOUSA frame- 
work, were even more closely linked to the 
responsibilities of the new Supreme Head- 
quarters. 

As early as February 1944, OSS activities 
were informally transferred from ETOUSA 
to the SHAEF framework. Finally, in April 
the OSS position was officially redefined, 
with SHAEF assuming all operational con- 
trol and ETOUSA acquiring control over 
routine administration. As finally worked 
out, the lines of authority were as follows: 
SI and X-2 were made responsible to G-2, 
SHAEF; SO and OG (jointly with the rest 
of the SFHQ organization) were put under 
control of G-3, SHAEF; MO was largely in- 
tegrated into PWD/SHAEF, where its per- 
sonnel were used for combat as well as for 
“black” propaganda; certain R&A represent- 
atives were similarly incorporated into the 
Civil Affairs Division and PWD/SHAEF; and 
all administrative phases of OSS were placed 
under authority of ETOUSA. The latter in- 
cluded such housekeeping activities as travel 
arrangements, personnel procurement and 
the requisitioning of equipment and sup- 
plies. 

This represented the final crystallization 
of OSS within the Theater framework. 
OSS/London’s only real outside responsibil- 
ity was to SHAEF. JCS exercised no direct 
control, its authority arising only indirectly 
through its ultimate control over both the 
Theater itself and OSS as a whole. Simi- 
larly, OSS/Washington’s legal control con- 
sisted chiefly in the right of veto, through its 
basic power always to withhold OSS person- 
nel or participation if it disapproved of oper- 
ations worked out between the Theater and 
OSS/ETO. 

The advantages of OSS/London’s status, 
as a military detachment responsible di- 
rectly to the Theater Command, turned out 
as great as anticipated. ETOUSA’s and in 
providing personnel to implement OSS/Lon- 



don’s operational commitments was badly 
needed. 

The main disadvantage stemmed from the 
Theater Command’s occasional lack of un- 
derstanding of, or sympathy with, OSS ob- 
jectives. Most important in this respect 
was ETOUSA’s policy throughout 1942-43 
of favoring British secret intelligence at the 
expense of OSS participation in this field. 
The basis for the policy was greater British 
experience. The view, however, overlooked 
the compensating activities of an independ- 
ent U. S. intelligence system which could 
provide fresh and different information, or 
which could supplement, confirm or refute 
intelligence from other sources and serve 
long-range U. S. strategic needs in a way 
that no other power could or would do. 
ETOUSA’s omission to recognize these fac- 
tors resulted not only in the American com- 
mand’s siding with the British against a 
U. S. unit, but also in ETOUSA’s playing into 
the hands of SIS in the latter’s efforts to cur- 
tail the development of an independent 
American secret intelligence service. It 
was only by the demonstrated effectiveness 
of OSS operations that OSS/SI finally found 
recognition. 



The London arrangements and agree- 
ments were largely duplicated in other thea- 
ters in Europe, Africa and the Middle East. 
Thus, as in ETO, OSS bases and advance 
units worked for the theater commands and 
their subordinate units. OSS/Washington 
acted principally as a coordinating center. 
Services branches depended on the theater 
and local Army and Navy supply units. 
Vis-a-vis the British, SO established joint 
headquarters with SOE, and jointly directed 
OG activities. X-2 and MO collaborated 
closely with British services. SI and R&A 
remained independent, and their work as in- 
dependent American organizations was of 
value not only to the United States but, in 
the exchange of information between equal 
Allied services, to the British as well. 
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Part I 

NORTH AFRICA 



North Africa was the testing ground for 
OSS. Initiated in January 1942, the first 
large-scale COI/OSS operation involved 
placing agents in an area where British 
services had been excluded, to gather intelli- 
gence, prepare sabotage units in the event of 
German invasion and prevail on military and 
other groups to support an Allied landing. 
Success was important, both in Washington 
for the future of the agency, and in the field 
as a demonstration to the theater commands 
(on whom OSS depended for facilities, trans- 
portation and other services) of its poten- 
tialities in support of the more orthodox 
forms of warfare. The operation was car- 
ried out by only ten Americans working un- 
der State Department cover in North Africa, 
and was commended in a letter of 23 Decem- 
ber 1942 from General Marshall to Donovan. 

Following the landings, OSS headquarters 
were established with AFHQ at Algiers, 
where it began operations both in North 
Africa and across the Mediterranean. Gen- 
eral Clark requested an OSS detachment at 
Fifth Army Hq., Oujda, French Morocco, to 



help in counter-intelligence and on anti- 
Allied activities in adjacent Spanish terri- 
tory. Although, in the course of operations, 
an OSS/Oujda officer failed to secure clear- 
ance from Washington and endangered all 
OSS activity in and out of Spain, he never- 
theless performed such valuable service to 
Fifth Army that General Clark requested he 
take charge of a detachment to land at 
Salerno. 

Meanwhile, during the Tunisian cam- 
paign, OSS and British SOE, which returned 
to Africa following the invasion, were at- 
tempting to work out the position and ac- 
tivities of their respective units with armies 
in combat. In this case, as subsequently in 
Sicily, their use on reconnaissance patrols 
constituted a waste of personnel trained for 
subversive activity. For over a month OSS 
assisted SOE in holding a sector of the front. 
It was not until later, in Italy and France, 
that the techniques of recruiting and infil- 
trating local agents through battle lines 
were developed. 
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A. OPERATION TORCH 



The Vice-Consuls 

In February 1941 an economic pact was 
concluded by the State Department with 
General Maxime Weygand, the Commander 
of Vichy French forces in North Africa. To 
supplement the agreement, twelve U. S. vice- 
consuls were added to U. S. representation 
in North Africa for the purpose of checking 
on the distribution of U. S. cotton, sugar, tea 
and petroleum to be allocated. They were 
to have access to ports to observe incoming 
American shipments and the distribution of 
goods when they arrived, and to check all 
outgoing ships carrying goods similar to 
those imported, in order to prevent their ac- 
quisition by the Axis. 

The twelve control officers were selected 
by G-2 and ONI, in cooperation with State 
Department. Ostensibly vice-consuls, they 
were briefed for intelligence activities. 
When military and naval undercover intel- 
ligence outside the Western Hemisphere was 
taken over by the new Coordinator of In- 
formation in the fall of 1941, COI dispatched 
a chief agent to set up a head office in the 
international port of Tangier. The agent 
arrived in early January 1942, under the 
cover of Naval Attache, a position created 
by the Navy Department at COI request. 

The subversive job in North Africa was di- 
vided between himself and Robert D. Mur- 
phy of State. While Murphy would handle 
the political negotiations with French lead- 
ers, COI would direct the secret aspects of 
intelligence, subversion and resistance. 
These involved, in addition to the actual col- 
lection of intelligence, disseminating propa- 
ganda designed to minimize French support 
of the Axis, obtaining the cooperation of 
French military groups and organizing units 
for sabotage and armed coup-de-main resist- 



ance to counteract the quasi-fascist organi- 
zations, S. O. L. and P. P. F.* * 

The British shelling of the French navy at 
Mers el Kebir and Dakar in July 1940 had 
closed French North Africa to open British 
activity. All British nationals were banned 
from the area and their diplomatic and in- 
telligence representation evacuated to a per- 
imeter position in the international city of 
Tangier overlooking the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Concomitant with this diplomatic break was 
the psychological severance that was to 
handicap seriously British relations with pa- 
triotic Frenchmen until the end of the war. 
The incident put the as yet non-belligerent 
Americans in a favorable position for sub- 
versive experimentation. They were able to 
assist the British Intelligence Services ** 
and borrow special equipment without hav- 
ing to rival these more experienced institu- 
tions. Intelligence in North Africa, pre- 
paratory to the landings, became a COI/- 
OSS responsibility. 

* Service d’Ordre Legionnaire (a veterans or- 
ganization) and Parti Populaire Francais. 

* * The U. S. State Department and COI/OSS 
considerably aided SIS when the latter’s agent 
chains were jeopardized by its confinement to 
Tangier, e.g.: (1) Before Murphy’s arrival, a reg- 
ular U. S. vice-consul in Tunis helped an SIS 
agent, who had gone underground, to re-estab- 
lish contact between his strong anti-Vichy group 
and SIS headquarters. A wireless transmitter 
was provided him by the U. S. Consul with which 
he maintained regular contact with SIS signals 
men on Malta, reporting enemy ship movements 
in Mediterranean waters from October 1941 to 
December 1942; (2) a U. S. vice-consul, in touch 
with the SIS/Tangier chief, agreed to pay British 
agents and collect, evaluate, and transmit their 
intelligence to Tangier; (3) a U. S. control consul 
in Casablanca serviced the British intelligence 
network in French Morocco, and from January 

1942 until D-Day in November, handled 193 SIS 
requests covering agent contacts, transmissions of 
wireless sets and fuel, and the distribution of 
salaries and clothing. 
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Clandestine Radio Stations 

Of the twelve vice-consuls, two each were 
operating in offices at Tunis, Oran and Al- 
giers, and the remainder at Casablanca. 
The new COI chief immediately began the 
process of setting up a coordinated intelli- 
gence and special operations system, de- 
signed to meet the alternate possibilities of 
German or Allied invasion. Choosing six of 
the control officers and a regular State De- 
partment vice-consul of ten-years’ standing, 
who had shown themselves most resourceful 
in organizing and working with agents, he 
appointed definite tasks of an intelligence 
and operational nature. He directed that 
all intelligence reports be channeled through 
Tangier for appropriate dissemination, in- 
stead of being dispatched direct to Washing- 
ton from the various consulates. 

An intrinsic part of Donovan’s original 
plan for North Africa, as set forth in his 
memorandum to the President of 10 October 
1941,* had been the establishment of rapid 
communications in such fashion that they 
could continue to operate in the event of a 
diplomatic break with the Vichy Govern- 
ment. COI’s first and most pressing prob- 
lem, therefore, was to establish — rapidly, in 
view of the continuing possibility of diplo- 
matic rupture or military action by either 
the Germans or the Allies — a clandestine 
radio network for the ports where the control 
officers were operating. 

Frenchmen with some knowledge of radio 
were recruited by the vice-consuls, sent se- 
cretly to Gibraltar to be drilled by the Brit- 
ish, and returned to await the arrival of 
enough equipment to set up permanent field 
stations. The Casablanca office was the first 
to obtain both a wireless set and an operator 
with which to begin, in March 1942, a daily 
schedule to MIDWAY, the base station in 
Tangier. The location was a wine-press 
overlooking the airfield. 

Agent sets of the small X-35 type and 
larger, together with transmitters, receivers 

* Washington Exhibit W-21. 



and parts, were consequently smuggled in 
from the British supplies in Gibraltar. By 
July wireless stations similar to the one in 
Casablanca (LINCOLN) had been clan- 
destinely set up in Algiers (YANKEE) , Tunis 
(PILGRIM) and Oran (FRANKLIN),* and 
were regularly contacting Tangier or Gibral- 
tar. 

The necessity for secrecy on extra-curricu- 
lar activities led to a degree of misunder- 
standing on the part of the career members 
of the State Department, who frequently had 
cause to wonder about the movements of 
these food control officers. With the help of 
Murphy, and, later, the COI/OSS chief in 
the area, together with the precautions and 
stratagems of the men themselves, the in- 
vasion plan was never revealed to other U. S. 
representatives, even during the extremely 
active weeks directly preceding the Allied 
landing in November 1942. 

Chains of Informants 

Present in the main cities of North Africa, 
under the terms of the German treaty with 
a defeated France, were the Italian and Ger- 
man Armistice Commissions. These con- 
sisted of economists, military experts and 
agents gathering intelligence under cover of 
obtaining foodstuffs and minerals for the 
German war effort. The presence of these 
Axis officials helped to stiffen the Vichy- 
sponsored collaborationist government in 
North Africa and was a serious obstacle to 
the Americans in building up their own sys- 
tem. 

Pearl Harbor and the official U. S. entry 
into the war in December 1941 brought about 
severe restrictions for Americans in North 
Africa and reprisals to Frenchmen seen as- 
sociating with them. Americans were de- 
nied free access to docks, airfields and other 



* The chief radio operator for the Division of 
Oran also worked the OSS station there. His po- 
sition offered excellent concealment, for he was 
able to keep the radio set broken down in his 
office, assembling it only for transmission and 
reception. 
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